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held to be a passing phase of the prime of
youth. Such facile generalizing, however, is
bound to become discredited, even in the case
of Buddhism, as our knowledge grows. The
former view, for instance, was put forward,
in days preceding Pali research, emphatically
and dogmatically by Orientalists, who held
themselves bound, for some reason or other,
to vindicate, at the expense of Buddhism, the
established faith of the majority of their
readers. Barth61emy St. Hilaire, after in-
veighing against the " incurable d^sespoir "
of Buddhism, concludes thus: " The sole
but immense service which Buddhism may
render us, is, by its sad contrast, to make us
appreciate still more the inestimable value of
our beliefs, by showing us what it has cost
humanity not to share in them."1 Of this J
attitude, so dear to the popular exponent, so
unworthy of the scholar, Max Miiller, in
^ceKiewing the book, could say : " in the body
of the?.work he never perverts the chair of the
historian into the pulpit of the preacher! " 2
A similar standpoint was taken a quarter of
a century later, by Monier Williams in his
popular lectures, in which those aspects of
C^istianity which he judged most congenial
> his readers, are contrasted with the " ultra-
pessimistic view," " the extinction of desires,"
the " inaction and apathy," typical, according
to him, of Buddhism.

1 Le Bouddha et sa religion, 1862, p. 182.
1 Edinburgh Review, 1862, Essays II., p. 187,